

























Carved ivory figure of 
Gana Sennin, the Frog Sage, 


on exhibit at Carnegie Museum. 


THE ECONOMY 
OF ANCIENT 
JAPAN 


This exquisitely carved ivory figure typifies the deep-rooted superstitions 
and beliefs characteristic of early Japan. The figure is of Gamma Sennin, the 
Frog Sage, one of an ascetic religious group supposed to have acquired super- 
natural powers and an extended term of life. 

The superstitions of the Japanese took other forms, too. One was their sus- 
picion of the outside world. For many years, they refused to trade with foreign 
nations—and even foreign sailors, shipwrecked on Japan’s shores, were regarded 
with great distrust. 

Obviously, with its limited trade and primitive agricultural economy, early 


Japan had little need for a formal banking system. Only after the country was 





opened up to the outside world in the rgth century, did it begin to develop 
commercial banking practices—without which no industrial and commercial 


nation can exist. 


MELLON NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


Viember Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 


4400 Fores Street, PittssurGH 13, PENNSYLVANIA 


Weexpays 10:00 a.m. To 5:00 p.m.; SuNDays 2:00 To 6:00 p.m. 
CAFETERIA OPEN FOR VISITORS TO THE BUILDING 
LUNCHEON 11:00 a.m. To 2:00 P.M., WEEKDAYS 

Snack Bar: 2:00 To §:00 P.M., WEEKDAYS 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH 


Weexpays 9:00 a.M. To 9:00 p.m. 
REFERENCE SERVICES UNTIL 10:00 P.M., WEEKDAYS 
Sunpays 2:00 To 6:00 P.M., REFERENCE SERVICES ONLY 


Institute and Library open to the public every day without charge 


Pennsylvania ee 


If you're off to Pennsylvania this morning 


And wish to prove the truth of what I say, DOORWAY 
I pledge my word you'll find the pleasant land behind : ; ; 
Unaltered since Red Jacket rode that way. ‘The eastern entrance of Carnegie Institute, 
Si ict eels een ates pictured on the cover, will bea busy thorough- 
Still the catbird sings his tune, fare this aucumn with the opening of Prrrs- 
Still autumn sets the maple forest blazing. BURGH Portrait on the first floor, September 
Still the grapevine through the dusk 19, and of Frencn Paintinc: 1100-1900 the 
Flings her soul-compelling musk, evening of October 18, on the second floor. 
Still the fireflies in the corn make night amazing. These two exhibits, it is anticipated, will 
They are there, there, there with earth immortal. attract many thousands of visitors in addition 
(Citizen, I give you friendly warning), to the crowds who regularly use this, one of 


The things that truly last when men and times have passed, 


five main entrances to the Institute, in coming 
They're all in Pennsylvania this morning! 


to exhibits, lectures, classes, for Library re- 


—Rupyarp KrrPuinc search and books, and to Music Hall concerts. 
The two seated bronze figures at each side 
IN THIS ISSUE are of Galileo and Michelangelo, to repre- 
An INvitaTION 221 sent the worlds of science and art with which 
Exnisits: this section of the Institute deals. In relief 
French Painting: 1100-1900 223 high against the sky are bronze figures sym- 
Pittsburgh Portrait 226 bolizing the arts and sciences generally. All 
Events: the figures are the work of J. Massey Rhind 
Founder-Patrons Day. . 225 (1858-1936). 
peng he core naa ce ae present building, the gift of Andrew 
Piittleen”s Seeene 229 arnegie to the people of western Pennsyl- 
ican vania, was formally opened in 1907. It is 
a ny a 236 of gray sandstone in a modification of the 
ae 238 Italian Renaissance style. 
Among Our Friends... . 241 
The Naturalist’s Bookshelf 248 


BEQUESTS—In making a will, money left to Carnegie Institute, Carnegie Institute of Technology, or 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh should be covered by the following phrase: I do hereby give and bequeath 
to (Carnegie Institute) or (Carnegie Institute of Technology) or (Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh) in 
Ne ty ck RA RAVEN 655556 5 6 ccs ees aco iets nine aie hsv alsin ne ccoleaten bia dein .... Dollars 


MEMORIALS—Carnegie Institute is prepared to receive contributions given by friends in memory of 
deceased persons in lieu of floral tribute, and to notify the deceased's family of such gift. The amount of 
the contribution will not be specified unless requested by the donor. 


CARNEGIE MAGAZINE, dedicated to literature, science, and art, is published monthly (except July and August) at 
4400 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania, by Carnegie Institute, Carnegie Library, and Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. James M. Bovard, editor; Jeannette F. Seneff, editorial assistant; Florence A. Kemler, advertising manager. 
Telephone Mayflower 1-7300. Volume XXV, Number 7. Permission to reprint articles will be granted on request. 
Copies regularly sent to members of Carnegie Institute Society. Subscription $2.00 a year. Single copies 25 cents. 








Calendar 


FRENCH PAINTING: 1100-1900 


A unique and fascinating exhibition, covering eight 
centuries of French painting, will take the place of the 
PittsBuRGH INTERNATIONAL at the Institute this 
autumn. Eighty private collectors and museums will 
lend the exhibits, many of which have never before 
been shown in America. The display, containing 171 

aintings, drawings, and illuminated manuscripts, 
oe been assembled by the Institute's new director of 
fine arts, Gordon Bailey Washburn. 

Frencu PartntinG: 1100-1900 will open with a pre- 
view for members of Carnegie Institute Society the 
evening of Founder-Patrons Day, October 18. 


FOUNDER-PATRONS DAY 


Henri Bonnet, ambassador of the French Republic, 
will speak in Music Hall the evening of eed 18, 
at the fifty-fifth celebration of der Ranens Day. 
Members of Carnegie Institute Society will receive 
invitations for the evening. A preview of Frencu 
PainTING: 1100-1900 in the art galleries will follow 
the program in Music Hall. 


THE STORY OF FRENCH PAINTING 


The Garden Club of Allegheny County will sponsor 
four Thursday afternoon talks on ‘‘The Story of 
French Painting’’ by Gordon Bailey Washburn. II- 
lustrated with slides, these talks will be open to the 
public without charge. 

The dates are September 20 and 27, October 4 and 
11; the time is 3:30 p.m.; the place, Carnegie Lecture 
Hall. 


ART AND CRAFT CLASSES 


Adult art and craft classes at the Institute this year 
are announced on pages 242 to 246 of this issue. The 
classes open October 1, with registration September 
26, 27, and 28 in the office of the Division of Educa- 
tion at the Institute. 


SUNDAY ORGAN RECITALS 


Marshall Bidwell will present his weekly hour 
of music on the great organ in Carnegie Music Hall 
each Sunday at four o'clock, beginning October 7. 

These popular recitals, for which there is no ad- 
mission charge, are sponsored by the Arbuckle- 
Jamison Foundation. 


PERMANENT COLLECTION OF ART 


The development of painting in the United States— 
from West cai ieon. through Homer, Ryder, Eakins, 
Whistler, and Sargent, to Weber, du Bois, Burchfield, 
Speicher, and Marsden Hartley—may be observed in 
the fine arts galleries. Also regularly on display are 
examples of European art by Monet, Sisley, eae 
Orpen, Carena, Zorn, Puvis de Chavannes, Solana, 
Derain, Lavery, and Rouault. 


of Events 


PITTSBURGH PORTRAIT 


The amazing transformation of a great industrial 
community is dramatized in an exhibit that will fill 
five halls at the Institute and span two hundred years 
of civic growth. PirrssurGH Portrait is the joint 
work of Carnegie Museum, the Allegheny Conference 
on Community Development, the Pittsburgh Regional 
Planning Association, and the Pittsburgh Photo- 
graphic Library at the University of a 

Photographs and drawings old and new form an 
important part of the display, together with a large 
model of the Triangle brought up to date to show the 
Gateway Center. The exhibit opens September 19 
and will continue until March 15. 


TUESDAY EVENINGS, THIS YEAR 

The illustrated lecture series for members of Car- 
negie Institute Society this year will open October 
23 with ‘Holiday in Switzerland’’ by Robert Friars. 
Other topics and speakers are given on pages 231 
to 234, this issue. 

Dinner in the cafeteria, which has proved a popu- 
lar adjunct to these lectures, will also begin on 
Tuesday, October 23. Dinner hour is 6:00 to 8:00 P.M. 


EXPEDITION HALL 


Report From Honpuras—The colorful plumage of 
birds collected by Arthur C. Twomey on his three 
expeditions into Honduras, in a povten which has 
been continued this summer, makes this display a 
focus of interest at the Museum. A live macaw lent 
by the Pittsburgh Zoo, colored slides, a vivid mural 
of Honduras, round out the exhibit. 

Report FrRoM AraBpiA—Excavations carried on in 
Qataban in southern Arabia are represented by a small 
group of ancient items unearthed by the American 
Foundation for the Study of Man. James L. Swauger 
and John R. Simpson, of the Museum staff, have 
taken part in this archeological project. 

REPORT FROM THE UNDERWORLD—A Bedford County 
sinkhole that formed a death trap for creatures of 
many species is reproduced in Expedition Hall, with 
skulls and skeletons of animals found inside. 


FROM THE LAND OF THE DRAGON 


Brilliantly embroidered Chinese textiles of the 
Manchu dynasty are on display in the room adjoining 
Insect Hall. These include hangings from the palace 
of the last Empress Dowager, imperial dragon robes, 
and costumes and accessories of Manchu and Chinese 
women. 


PERMANENT MUSEUM EXHIBITS 


Dinosaur Hall, Fossil Hall, the Hall of North 
American Mammals, Botany Hall, Indian exhibits, 
and the Transportation exhibit may regularly be 
seen at the Museum. New exhibits that are pro- 
gressing include Bird Hall and the Hall of Mammal 


Evolution. 





With the advent of the autumn season the program at 
Carnegie for the ensuing year has been formulated as set 
forth in this issue of CARNEGIE MaGazine. We grate- 
fully ‘offer you an opportunity to participate in the 
creative hobby courses for adults, and we extend a cordial 
welcome to visit the permanent exhibitions as well as 
the special attractions in our halls. 

The Museum will present an extensive exhibition, 
beginning September 19, showing the development of 
civic consciousness in Pittsburgh and the organizational 
planning and co-operation that have made possible the 
physical, spiritual, and cultural improvements now in progress. 

The Department of Fine Arts has scheduled an exhibition, opening 
October 18, portraying the art of France from the twelfth through the 
nineteenth century. Outstanding works by French artists will be assembled 
from museums in this country and abroad, from art dealers and private 
collectors, some of whom are for the first time permitting their treasures to 
be publicly shown. 

The Division of Education, in addition to its regular classes for children, 
has arranged courses for adults in an effort to stimulate creative interest in 
various fields of art and science as a self-satisfying occupation for leisure 
time. These courses are described in this issue. 


The popular Free Organ Recitals on Sunday afternoon in the Music 
Hall will be continued. 


Our contribution to ‘‘the pursuit of happiness’’ for the people of our 
community results entirely from two factors: generous support by local 
philanthropic foundations which recognize the importance of our Institute 
in the intellectual and cultural development of the community; and con- 
tributions from individuals through annual membership in Carnegie Insti- 
tute Society. We are deeply grateful to both sources. We have, however, no 
assurance that such grants from foundations will continue indefinitely, and 
the people of the community should assume a greater part of this responsi- 
bility. Our endowment funds are wholly inadequate to continue offering the 
opportunities afforded by this year’s program. 


To enable our citizens to participate in this financial responsibility, 
Carnegie Institute Society was formed three years ago and today has grown 
to a membership of approximately 2,500 with annual contributions of about 
$48,000. This is indeed gratifying and has been of inestimable value, but 
more can be done. We urge all who are now members to encourage 
their friends to join the Society, and we earnestly solicit the continuance of 
present mencney contributions. With the continued help of the founda- 
tions and increased support by individuals, there is every reason to believe 
that Pittsburgh can be made an important city culturally as well as in- 
dustrially. To this end we gratefully solicit your moral as well as financial 
support. Information about the Society may be procured by telephone 
MAyflower 1-7300, or by letter—4400 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh 13. 


_fevsea tl Mareccel 


President 












WHAT IT MEANS TO 
BE A MEMBER OF 


Carnegie Tustitute Soctety 
What ts the Society? 


It is an organization composed of civic-minded citizens of the Pittsburgh community 
who wish to enjoy a closer relationship with and sponsorship of their cultural center. 


Whe May Gelong? 


Thus far, membership is available to anyone making formal application and pay- 
ment of annual membership dues. 


AWou Does 7t Senefit Carnegie Tustitute 7 


The support of Pittsburghers—private citizens, business firms, and institutions 
means the Sune between progressive operation and curtailment of vital services 
at the Institute. But perhaps the richest benefit of all is its many new friends and patrons 

people who, with their families and friends, learn to make greater use of the Insti- 
tute’s facilities in science and art, literature and music. 


Hou Do Members Cenefit? 


First, a person might become a member of Carnegie Institute Society purely from a 
sense of civic pride and duty—pride in being a part of one of the most complete institu- 
tions of its kind in the country, and the duty of lending much-needed support to a civic 
cultural program. Second, the many tangible privileges of membership are well worth 
the while of the member. The following features are for members exclusively: 


@ The illustrated Society Lecture Series on travel, @ Privilege of enrolling children in special art 


art, and science, featuring color motion pic- 
tures of people, places, and activities the world 
over. Tuesday evenings at 8:15 in Carnegie 
Music Hall. At present, each membership card 
admits two people to the lecture series. 


e Subscription without charge to monthly Car- 
NEGIE MaGaZINE, containing authoritative 
articles on the arts and sciences as reflected in 
our community, as well as schedules and in- 
formation on current activities at the Institute. 


e@ Special tuition rates for adult art, craft, and 


class for members’ children of seven to nine 
years, on a limited basis. Tuition fee charged. 


Invitations to previews of major exhibitions in 
the Fine Arts galleries and Museum halls. 


Invitations to annual Founder's Day celebra- 
tion, one of the city’s brightest social events. 
The 1951 Founder's Day features the opening of 
a major exhibition, Frencn Paintinc: 1100- 
1900, as well as an address by Henri Bonnet, 
ambassador of the French Republic. 


Open House, when members may visit all de- 





nature courses offered by the Division of Edu- 
cation. 


What Can NOU De? 


If you are not already a member of Carnegie Institute Society, you can signify your 
belief in the value of the Institute's services to the community by filling out the ap- 
plication form page 234 and mailing it with your check to Carnegie Institute Society, 
4400 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. In addition, you can enjoy many elevating ex- 
periences as a participant in the broad Society program for members. The several types 
of membership are offered so that you may make as substantial a membership contribu- 
tion as you feel is warranted by your circumstances. A membership in any classification 
may be taken out in the name of husband and wife. Membership contributions are de- 
ductible for federal income tax purposes. 


partments and laboratories with guidance by 
Institute staff members. 
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EIGHT CENTURIES OF 
FRENCH PAINTING 


On display October 18 through December 2 
By Gorpon Baitey WaAsHBURN 


HE Chief exhibition which the Depart- 

ment of Fine Arts will present during 
the coming season will be Frencu Paint- 
ING: 1100-1900. This survey of eight 
centuries of French painting has been made 
possible by a generous grant from The 
A. W. Mellon Educational and Charitable 
Trust. The Trustees of this foundation have 
responded wholeheartedly to our idea of 
showing the historic background or cul- 
tural foundation of modern French paint- 
ing, as currently known to the people of 
Pittsburgh through our INTERNATIONALS 
since 1896. 

France has been a leader in Western 
painting, particularly during the last one 
hundred and fifty years. To those who 
have observed her emergence in modern 
times as the most creative civilization in 
the West, it will be of immense interest to 
observe the continuity of her culture 
through all its variable aspects, beginning 
with the great Christian epoch of the 
Middle Ages. Others, the exhibition will 
satisfy wholly in terms of the masterpieces 
that will be brought to Pittsburgh for 
their esthetic enjoyment. After all, great 
works of art are complete in themselves, 
requiring no ‘‘history’’ to explain or sup- 
port their individual power and beauty. 

The show was organized and catalogued 
during the past spring and summer. The 
pictures are coming from eighty dif- 
ferent collections, both private and public, 
and there will be one hundred and seventy- 
one items in all. Each of these will be 
illustrated in a full page in the catalogue, 
which will be sold for one dollar. This 
catalogue is introduced by a compact his- 
tory and critique of French painting, 
written expressly for it by Charles Ster- 





LA COMTESSE DE LA RUE (1804) 


By J. A. D. InGREs 
Lent by Jacques Seligmann and Company, Inc. 
New York City 


ling, a distinguished scholar and curator 
of paintings in the Musée du Louvre, in 
Paris. The Louvre itself is lending four 
famous works to the exhibition, namely 
Chardin’s Le Bénédicité, Ingres’ Portrait of 
Monsieur Bochet, Vouet's Allegory of Riches, 
and Rigaud’s Portrait of Robert de Cotte. The 
Musée d’ Aix is expected to send its beauti- 
ful Portrait of Madame de Gueidan as Flora 
by Nicolas de Largilli¢re, while Pierre 
Landry and André Fabius of Paris will 
each lend a notable Georges de La Tour, 
The Cheat and The Magdalen with Mirror, 
respectively. 

The latter painting is but one of the 
many remarkable works which will be 
displayed for the first time in America in 
this exhibition. Others never before seen 
in this country include Van Gogh's The 
Tarascon Diligence belonging to Henry 
Pearlman, Seurat’s final composition for 
The Bathers lent by Dr. and Mrs. David M. 
Levy, Ingres’ Portrait of the Comtesse de la 
Rue from Jacques Seligmann and Com- 
pany, Degas’ M. Leopold Levert from the 
collection of Mr. and Mrs. Nate B. Spin- 
gold, and the fabulous Burgundian por- 
traits of the Rabutin family, lent by 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr. This list by no 
means includes all the new material which 
will be shown, since one could mention a 
number of newly acquired drawings, such 
as Watteau’s The Turk, lent by Forsyth 
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Wickes, or Seurat’s Por- 
trait of the Artist's Mother 
from John Rewald. In 
addition we could speak 
of several previously un- 
published pictures, such 
as Frederic G. Oppen- 
heimer’s Franco-Flemish 
panel of an Ecclesiastical 
Donor Kneeling Before 
Charlemagne, or Charles Le 
Brun’s portrait of a Grand 
Admiral of France, from 
Wildenstein and Com- 
pany, Inc. 

Such an interim report 
of this exhibition should 
include comment both on 
the history of certain 
pictures as well as some 
of the personages por- 
trayed. It may be of 
special interest to some 
to know that La Danse 
dans un Pavillon by Wat- 
teau was originally 
bought in Paris for 
Frederick the Great by 
his ambassador, Count 
von Rothenberg. It hung 
for many years in the 
‘“Neues Palais’’ at Pots- 
dam, the private property 
of the former Kaiser 
Wilhelm, before being 
brought to America. The 
Rape of Europa, 1727, by 
Noél-Nicolas Coypel: 
was a parting gift to his friend General 
Thomas Cadwalader from Joseph Bona- 
parte, the brother of Napoleon, when he 
left Philadelphia in 1838. The brilliantly 
tumultuous Delacroix of The Combat Be- 
tween the Giaour and the Pasha, 1827, was 
originally in the collection of Alexander 
Dumas. 

As for celebrated personages, there are 
many; there is, first of all, Mme. Vigée- 
Lebrun’s portrait of Marie Antoinette,' 


1778, and Corneille de Lyon's likeness of 


Diane de Poitiers,* probably painted at a 
time when she was the widow of the 
Count of Maulevrier (d. 1531) and ten 
years before she became the famous mis- 
tress of the Duke of Orleans, later King 
Henri II. There is also Charlotte of France, 


PRESUMED PORTRAIT OF LE COMTE DE 
GRAND AMIRAL DE FRANCE 
By Cuarces Le Brun 


Lent by Wildenstein and Company, Inc., 


Jean Clouet,* 





TOULOUSE, 


New York City 


daughter of Francis the First, as seen by 
the noted court painter, 
whose illustrious son’s work as a draughts- 
man will be shown in his drawings of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, and of Francis the 
Second.? From this same Clouet atelier 
comes a handsome full-length figure of 
Prince Hercule-Francois, Duc d’ Alencon,’ 
who, aside from his successful support of 
the Low Countries against Philip II of 
Spain, is remembered as one of the suitors 
for the hand of Queen Elizabeth of Eng- 
land. Certainly the earliest royalties por- 
trayed are Blanche of Castile, Regent of 
France, and her son Louis IX, King of 
France, as seen by the illuminator of a 
thirteenth-century Bible to be lent by 
The Pierpont Morgan Library. 


The curious, wonderful, or beautiful 
things which will be included cannot all 
be reviewed in so short a space. Those who 
are less well acquainted with French 
seventeenth-century painting may be in- 
terested in the little canvas on which 
Hyacinthe Rigaud has painted the hand- 
some head of the Duc d’Estrées.* This 
fragment of a full-length “‘portrait of 
ceremony’’ was meant to have been cut 
out of the canvas and pasted onto the 
figure, whose other parts would be painted 
by the artist’s various shop assistants, 
some specializing in draperies, others in 
armor or backgrounds. As in England and 
elsewhere at this time, great painters em- 
ployed the assembly system to keep up 
with their numerous commissions. An- 
other rarity, and an equally remarkable 
one, is Théodore Géricault’s powerful 
painting of The Madman-Kidnapper, 1822- 
23. It is one of ten portraits which this 
romantic realist completed of insane men 
and women for his friend Dr. Georget, the 
head physician of the Salpétriére Hospital. 

This brief resumé must serve as a mere 
suggestion of the fascinating objects 
paintings, illuminations, and drawings— 
which will be installed on the third floor 
of the Carnegie Institute by Founder’s Day 
on October 18. Those who are interested in 
preparing themselves for a fuller enjoy- 
ment of Frencu PaintING: 1100-1900 are 
cordially invited to attend the lectures to 
be given by Gordon Bailey Washburn, di- 
rector of the Department of Fine Arts, 
under the auspices of The Garden Club of 
Allegheny County over a period of several 
weeks prior to the opening. 


1 The Cleveland Museum of Art. 
* The Philadelphia Museum of Art. 


> Mrs. Potter Palmer Collection, 
Art Institute of Chicago. 


* Charles E. Dunlap Collection. 
>Dr. and Mrs. George H. A. Clowes Collection. 
® Max and Leola Epstein Collection. 


* Harvard College Library, Department of Printing 
and Graphic Arts. 


5 Anonymous Loan. 
® Smith College Museum of Art. 
0 The Springfield Museum of Fine Arts. 


on loan at The 





FOUNDER-PATRONS DAY 


Henri Bonnet, the 
ambassador from the 
Republic of France, 
will speak in Music 
Hall the evening of 
October 18 in the 
fifty-fifth celebra- 
tion of Founder- 
Patrons Day at Car- 
negie Institute. An 
address by this dis- 
tinguished visitor is 
particularly fitting, 
since the evening 
will also bring the preview of Frencu 
PainTING: 1100-1900, the leading exhibit 
this autumn in the fine arts galleries of the 
Institute. 

Before becoming ambassador to the 
United States in December 1944, M. Bon- 
net had been a member of the French Com- 
mittee for National Liberation since its 
foundation in Algiers in June 1943, and 
later minister of information in the Pro- 
visional Government. 

He has been a specialist in international 
studies since 1920. As a member of the 
secretariat of the League of Nations he 
traveled widely and helped organize the 
main international conferences sponsored 
by the League. From 1931 to 1940 he was 
director of the International Institute of 
Intellectual Co-operation, an executive 
organ of the League concerned with prob- 
lems pertaining to education, science, and 
culture. 

After his arrival in the United States in 
1941 and until 1942 he was vice president 
of *‘France Forever’’; he was also professor 
of the Ecole Libre des Hautes Etudes in 
New York and advisor to the World 
Citizens Association of Chicago on mat- 
ters pertaining to international policy. 

M. Bonnet is a graduate of the Ecole 
Normale Supérieure and a fellow of the 
Université de Paris. He was awarded the 
Croix de Guerre 1914-18 and the Médaille 
de la Résistance, and is a commander of the 
Légion d’Honneur. He is the author of a 
number of articles on international and 
cultural problems and also of several 
works on the world policy of the United 
States (1941) and on the policy of the 
United Nations (1942-43). 


HENRI BONNET 
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PITTSBURGH PORTRAIT 


By MarsHALL STALLEY 


PirTsBURGH PoRTRAIT—a 
graphic presentation of the 
community, its history and 
progress—opemns at Car- 
negie Museum on Wednes- 
day, September 19. 

In 1945 the Toledo Blade 
presented ToLtepo Tomorrow, designed by 
Norman Bel Geddes, as “an inspiration for 
future living.’’ The inspiration still exists, 
but today Toledo is substantially the same 
as it was in 1945. 

Pittsburgh today is substantially dif- 
ferent from the Pittsburgh of 1945. The 
organized redevelopment of this great 
American city is being achieved on a 
broad basis. 

PittsBURGH Portrait is a visual presen- 
tation of the civic accomplishments to 
date and the program projected for the 
immediate years ahead. It is also a report 
to the people of the Pittsburgh community 
on two hundred years of history and 
heritage. It is co-sponsored by Carnegie 
Museum and the Allegheny Conference on 
Community Development, with the co- 
operation of the Pittsburgh Regional Plan- 
ning Association and the Pittsburgh 
Photographic Library at the University of 
Pittsburgh. 

Four Museum galleries and the Sculpture 
Court of the Department of Fine Arts will 
house the exhibit “‘specimens,’’ which 
include models, photographs, drawings, 
renderings, prints, and paintings—in black 
and white and in color. The show includes 
hundreds of separate items which are, how- 
ever, related to each other in a unified 
presentation. 

The first hall portrays the youth of the 
city and its growth from the early Pitts- 
burgh to the beginning of the machine age. 
Here is presented Pittsburgh, the City in 
Crisis, as the scene of floods, fires, epi- 
demics, riots, and panics. 

The impact of the automobile on people 
is shown and the need for planning 1s por- 
trayed, using the growth of automobile 
transportation as a typical example. Plan- 
ning is conceived as applied foresight, and 
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the planner as anyone who anticipates and 
acts on knowledge for the best interests of 
his community. 

The role of the Allegheny Conference in 
a partnership of civic effort with official 
agencies of government and private groups 
in providing places for children, grown- 
ups, and whole families to play is de- 
scribed. 

Essential to the Conference objective and 
the program itself is a combination of 
public and private enterprise, each con- 
tributing its particular skills and resources 
to a common effort for developing and 
carrying out a community program. 

A functional chart at the end of the first 
gallery portrays the unity of community 
effort between the various civic agencies 
and the many public agencies, including 
the municipal agencies and the County, 
State, and Federal governments. 

The bold civic program under way in 
the Pittsburgh district is broader than 
physical improvements and includes major 
advances in culture and education. New 


buildings projected or under construction 
by Pittsburgh's universities and colleges 
are described in the second gallery. 

The Hall of Projects demonstrates the 
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CONSTRUCTING THE NEW EXHIBIT 










A fountain gushes at the Point 
and near it is marked the outline 

of Fort Duquesne. A white tip of the 
Block House may be seen among the trees, 
right of center. Now under construction for 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of United States 
are the skyscraper at the rear of the left group and 


the two rear skyscrapers of the center group of three. 


LATEST MODEL FOR GATEWAY CENTER ON DISPLAY AT THE MUSEUM BEGINNING THE 19TH 


achievements carried forward through pub- years ago with the creation of the Alle- 
lic agencies and authorities. The major gheny Conference on Community Develop- 
projects of the three Pittsburgh authori- ment—is now under way or in actual 
ties—Housing, Urban Redevelopment, and operation. 

Parking—are here presented, and also the The city smoke control ordinance has 
program of the County authorities—the been in effect for five years and the county 
Sanitary, Housing, and Redevelopment ordinance in partial effect since 1949. 
authorities. The Penn-Lincoln Parkway East from 

The significant projects affecting the Churchill Borough to the Bates Street 
Pittsburgh district constructed and fi- Interchange will be completed in 1952. 
nanced by the various levels of govern- During the same year construction will 
ment—City, County, State, and Federal start on the section from Bates Street to 
are presented. Tenth Street. 

Sculpture Court becomes the Triangle The West End By-Pass has been com- 
Room. Here are shown the improvements pleted. Tie Penn-Lincoln Parkway West 
now under way in the Point and the ad- is now under construction from the Banks- 
joining downtown area on a large map ville Traffic Circle to the new Greater 
and by a model of the central business dis- Pittsburgh Airport Parkway at its inter- 


trict. section with the present U. S. Routes 
Pittsburgh is a city bold in youth, 22 and 30. 
troubled in adolescence, and dynamic in The highway interchange between the 


maturity. The civic program in 1951 is Penn-Lincoln Parkway and the Ohio 
evidence of Pittsburgh, dynamic in ma- River Boulevard Extension is in the design 
turity. stage. 

Much of this program—initiated seven Construction is nearing completion on 

the Western Extension of the Pennsylvania 

5 ae Turnpike. The section from Irwin to 

Mr. Stalley is executive director of the Pittsburgh )\4onroeville is now open. The section from 

Regional Planning Association. Previously he was M eS i. Den & Re a 

assistant director of the Allegheny Conference on MOMFoeville to the Wn1o0 State line 1S 
Community Development. scheduled for completion during 1951. 
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Pittsburgh Photographic Library 
STEEL MAN—STEEL NERVES—STEEL BRIDGE 


Land has been acquired by the Pitts- 
burgh Public Parking Authority for its 
four initial sites in the central business dis- 
trict. Authority for construction of park- 
ing garages on two of these sites has been 
obtained from the federal government. 
Actual construction is anticipated in the 
immediate future. 

A Basic Grading Plan for Point Park 
was prepared by the Allegheny Conference 
in 1951 and has since been approved by the 
Department of Forests and Waters of the 
State and by the Governor. 

Demolition progress on the structures in 
the Point Park area continues. During the 
summer of 1951 contracts were let to de- 
molish the old Exposition Building and 
the old Pennsylvania Railroad warehouse, 
the latter made possible by the completion 
of the new Pennsylvania Railroad ware- 
house from 12th to 16th Streets. 

Completion of the first three buildings 
in Gateway Center, financed by the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society and carried 
out through the Urban Redevelopment Au- 
thority, is anticipated early in 1952. The 
industrial redevelopment project on the 
South Side, involving co-operation be- 
tween the City Planning Commission, the 
Jones and Laughlin Steel Company, the 
Urban Redevelopment Authority, and 
City Council, is nearing completion. 

The administration building and termi- 


N 
oe 


nal facilities at the new 
Greater Pittsburgh Air- 
port in Moon Township 
are about completed. 

Two new major bridges 
have been built and two 
additional bridges are 
nearing completion. 

Major advances in con- 
servation and the exten- 
sion of park and recrea- 
tion facilities have been 
obtained. The Zoo at 
Highland Park has been 
improved and a new Chil- 
dren's Zoo added. 

The State has enlarged 
its public facilities at 
Raccoon Creek. 

New swimming pools 
have been built by the 
city and a new Conserva- 
tory Aviary on the North 
Side will soon be dedicated. A new Rose 
Garden has been built at Mellon Park. 

Additional facilities have been provided 
for Pittsburgh's colleges and universities. 

And a host of other separate, but none- 
theless related projects are under way. 

Yet many people are unaware of what 
has been achieved and what remains to be 
done. The following are typical of ques- 
tions in the minds of many Pittsburghers: 

‘“Where does the Penn-Lincoln Park- 
way begin and end?”’ 

‘What is its route?’’ 

‘When will it be open to traffic?”’ 

‘‘How is this related to the Western 
Extension of the Pennsylvania Turnpike?” 

“When will Point Park be completed?”’ 

‘When will the new parking garages be 
ready for use?”’ 


Among many who have contributed to the 
preparation of this exhibit, special credit is 
due to Marshall Stalley, James McClain, and 
William R. B. Froehlich of the Pittsburgh 
Regional Planning Association; Park H. 
Martin and John J. Grove of the Allegheny 
Conference on Community Development; 
Stanton Belfour of the Pittsburgh Riemiielens 
William Schlenke of the Pittsburgh Housing 
Authority; John Robin and Theodore Hazlett 
of the Urban Redevelopment Authority; Roy 
E. Stryker and Harold Corsini of the Pitts- 
burgh Photographic Library at the University 
of Pittsburgh; and Rose Demorest of Carnegie 
Library. 


‘What plans are there for the Hill Dis- 
trict?” 

‘What about the extension of the Ohio 
River Boulevard?” 

‘‘Where are the major recreation areas 
located?”’ 

These are proper questions which the 
people of the Pittsburgh district are in- 
terested in. PrirrspurGH Portrait is a 
unique opportunity to obtain, in so far as 
they can be determined at this time, an- 
swers to such questions. 

Most important of all, it is a challenge 
for a solution of the community problems 
which remain on the civic agenda. For 
it is recognized that the extent of public 
information and education determines the 
rate of community progress. 


THE CHILDREN’S SEASON 


= will open the busy Institute 
program for thousands of boys and 
girls from public, parochial, and private 
schools of this section. A regular schedule 
of visits by public-school classes to the art 
and science exhibits and many special 
features are planned, all without charge. 

Art—Students showing marked ability 


in art are selected for the three classes held 
Saturdays: the Tam O’Shanters, a drawing 
class for ten- to twelve-year-olds; the 
Palettes (morning section), a painting class 
for thirteen- to fifteen- ~year- -olds who have 
had three years as Tam Q’Shanters; and the 
Palettes (afternoon section), a sketching 
and painting class for other thirteen- to 
fifteen-year-olds. 

Details of the creative class for children 
of Carnegie Institute Society members will 
be announced later. 

Science—Promising boys and girls are 
selected for special Saturday instruction as 


Junior Naturalists or Nature Club mem- 


bers. The Nature Contest will climax the 
year. 

Story Hour—Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh offers story hour for six- through 
twelve-year-olds every Saturday afternoon 
at 2:00 o'clock. For pre-school children, 
stories come on alternate Tuesdays at 
10:30 a.M., with a talk of interest to young 
mothers at the same time. 

Nature Movies—Carefully chosen mov- 
ing pictures of travel and outdoor life are 
shown in Lecture Hall each Saturday at 
2:30 P.M. 


— ®& Facts of Vital Concern to Women 
From Our 88 Years’ Experience 


A successful business man appointed one of his 
closest friends to guide and help his wife and chil- 
dren in the administration of his estate. But shortly 
after his death, the friend also died. The “third 
party” who was to act as advisor was gone. 

Had he appointed Peoples First National as ex- 
ecutor, he would have guarded against this unfore- 
seen situation—because trust companies continue 
year after year staffed with competent, sympa- 
thetic trust officers always ready to carry on their 
duties. 

Our Estate Planning Division will be glad to 
join with you, your husband and your attorney in 


arranging for competent and intelligent admin- 
istration of your estate. 


PEOPLES FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK & TRUST COMPANY 


Pittsburgh’s Oldest Trust Company 
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SYMBOL OF 
SUPERIOR QUALITY... 


For 68 years the name “Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company” has 
been the symbol of quality. 


To the housewife seeking a quart of Wallhide paint or the 
industrialist wanting a tank car of liquid chlorine the letters 


“PPG” signify efficient, prompt and courteous treatment. 


This enviable reputation has been built during 68 years of 
continuous operation under America’s free economic system 
... 68 year of satisfying the real boss of our economic system— 
the customer. 


An important part of this building process has been the policy 
of retaining a percentage of the Company’s just profits in the 
business. These funds have been used to finance improvement 
and expansion as well as research and development programs. 


The improved and expanded factories have created new jobs 
and better working conditions. They create bigger and bigger 
payrolls. 


From the research laboratories have come new products plus 
new processes aimed at reducing manufacturing costs. All of 
which mean new and better products at moderate prices. 


With this progressive policy, the Company has, through the 
years, made the symbol “PPG” a sign of superior products and 
courteous service everywhere. 


It has made the name “Pittsburgh” synonymous with the very 
finest glass, paint, chemical, brush and plastic products. 


PAINTS - GLASS + CHEMICALS - BRUSHES - PLASTICS 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
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The Society Illustrated Lecture Series 


HOLIDAY IN SWITZERLAND 
October 23—Robert Friars 


Thanks to the customary Friars thoroughness, 
ingenuity, and humor, this color film of the remarkable 
Swiss people and their beautiful country is the most 
memorable *‘proxy’’ visit you could make to the land 
of the mighty Alps. See the sparkling Flower Festival 
at Geneva, a raging snowstorm in midsummer, a 
watch factory through a microscope—all against the 
breath-taking spectacle of the Swiss landscape. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY FRENCH 
PAINTING 


October 28—John Walker 
Please note: This event is on a Sunday at 2:30 p.m.) 


John Walker, a native of Pittsburgh, is chief 
curator of paintings at the National Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D. C., and an internationally recognized 
authority on the fine arts. His lecture will deal with 
the great Institute exhibit Frencn Paintinc: 1100- 
1900, opening October 18, which will contain 171 
paintings borrowed from 80 lenders, including the 
French Government. 


THE GENIUS OF FRANCE 
October 30—Gordon Bailey Washburn 


The director of fine arts at Carnegie Institute will 
discuss the French paintings in the big fall show. An 


authority on French art and the organizer of the 
exhibition—which will mark an auspicious ‘‘first’’ 
in American retrospectives of French art-—Mr. Wash- 
burn will outline for the Society audience the great 
contributions made by French masters over a period of 
eight hundred years. 


THE MOUNTAINS OF LIGHT 
November 6—Stan Midgley 


An artful combination of humorous narration and 
matchless color photography has brought Stan 
Midgley the unreserved plaudits of America’s most 
exacting lecture audiences. In his first appearance on 
the Society series, he will take us along the lofty 
trails of California's glittering high Sierras, from the 
thundering spring waterfalls to the overpowering 
stillness and color of autumn in Yosemite. 


November 13—Art Lecture 
Speaker to be announced. 


I LIVE ON THE BOTTOM OF THE SEA 
November 20—Max Gene Nohl 


Let's explore the mysterious ocean floor with a 
leading deep-sea diver of twenty-two years’ experience. 
See Max Nohl explore sunken ships, rub elbows with 
shark and octopus, and film the fabulous tropical 
reefs—all in authentic color. A realistic visit to the 
undersea world that you won't forget. 
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JUNGLE LIFE IN BRITISH GUIANA 
November 27—Dick Bird 


Dick Bird, famed nature photographer of Canada, 
presents a brilliant color picture of the jungles of 
British Guiana, emphasizing the hundreds of strange 
and interesting animals and other wildlife of that 
South American country. The film pictures the color- 
ful British Colonial way of life—its government, 
sports, visiting royalty, and cattle ranches in the 
prairie grasslands. 


SHEEP, STARS AND SOLITUDE 
December 4—Francis R. Line 


Yes, Francis Line and his marvelous color picture 
will return to fill their date on the Society series that 
was “‘snowed out’’ last season. Rich in thought 
provoking symbolism, the film tells the intimate 
story of the forty-day migration of herds of sheep from 
Arizona's deserts to the coolness of lush mountain 
meadows. It is more than a motion picture; it is a 
poem, a song, a psalm—woven around the appropriate 
theme of the shepherd and his flock. 


JOURNEY INTO THE FOREST 
December 11—Henry Briggs 


Skilled naturalist and photographer Henry Briggs 
takes us into the deep grasses and leafy arbors of the 
American forest to reveal the incredible, bizarre 
struggle for existence among its millions of in- 
habitants. Thrilling life-cycle dramas, never before 
photographed, are painstakingly recorded in color, 
thanks to Henry Briggs’ patience and deep apprecia- 
tion of nature's endless variety of beauty. 


BRAZIL 
January 8—Hernane Tavares 


In his comprehensive color film ‘‘Brazil,’’ Dr. 
Tavares gives us an extraordinary interpretation of 
life and progress in our largest neighboring country 
to the South. Coming from one of Brazil's earliest 
Spanish families, Dr. Tavares was schooled in the 

nited States, Brazil, Italy, and France. A leading 
educator, author, and diplomat, he is a strong pro- 
ponent of collaboration among the western hemi- 
sphere nations. 


AN EAGLE’S ENGLAND 
January 15—Captain C. W. R. Knight 


This event is perhaps the most unique of the cur- 
rent Society series. Captain Knight's color film deals 
with fowling in rural England—a grand tradition 
dating back to the *‘hawks and hounds”’ references in 
early English literature. The colorful, genial Captain 
is accompanied by well-trained Mr. Ramshaw, a 
magnificent golden eagle which flies out over the 
audience during the performance. In the film, Mr. 
Ramshaw is the star actor on fox hunts; at the 
Shakespearean festival at Stratford-on-Avon, where 
he demonstrates some of the Bard's many allusions to 
falconry; and on a runaway flight to his native Scot- 
land as the film’s climax. 


SHANGRI-LA, ALASKA 
January 22—Frederick Machetanz 


To those who have longed to seek a new life on a 
new frontier, this color-film adventure will be a re- 
freshing experience. Fred Machetanz and his authoress- 
wife take you by automobile up the famed Alcan 
Highway to Alaska where they make their own home- 
stead on our last frontier. Road conditions, tourist 
accommodations, rugged people of the North Coun- 
try and amazing scenic splendors are included. The 
lecturer will answer audience queries on homestead- 
ing, touring the Highway, or any related subject 





DEEP-SEA DIVER MAX NOHL EXPLORES 
ON THE MYSTERIOUS OCEAN FLOOR 
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RAY GARNER AND HIS WIFE RIDE PACK MULES INTO THE SIERRA MADRE MOUNTAINS 


WILDLIFE OF PRAIRIES AND 
MOUNTAINS 


January 29—Cleveland P. Grant 


Cleve Grant's fame as a photographer of wildlife is 
well known to lecture audiences. Society members 
will thrill to close-range studies of antelope, deer, 
buffalo, bear, moose, caribou, and Rocky Mountain 
goat, made by Cleve and Ruth Grant on their pack 
trips through Montana and along the Continental 
Divide. 


DENMARK AND SWEDEN 
February 5—Herbert Knapp 


Produced during the summer and fall of 1951, this 
latest Knapp adventure in color will take you to the 
land of the ancient Vikings, two of the best managed 
and happiest countries in the world today. The 
grandeur of Sweden's scenery and the charm of Hans 
Christian Andersen's homeland is a fitting setting for 
Knapp’s revealing study of Swede and Dane and their 
remarkable way of life. 


SIERRA MADRE 
February 12—Ray Garner 


Against a background of fine symphony music, 
Ray Garner gives an entirely new representation of 
an ancient land. In a three-months’ expedition into 
the hidden highlands of the Sierras he shows us 
canyons rivaling the Colorado, the highest waterfall 
in North America, glorious wild flowers and unusual 
animals, the stone age Tarahumare Indians, lost 
Spanish villages—all in brilliant color and accom- 
panied by Garner's dynamic narration. 


GUATEMALA 
February 19—Clifford Kamen 


Eternal spring, lush beauty, fascinating people- 
that is the Guatemala Clifford Kamen brings to us in 
his new all-color film. With his usual excellence, he 
portrays the cultures that are the roots of this modern 
Central American republic: the ancient Mayan 
civilization, most highly developed Indian culture 
during the early post-Christian era;and the Spanish 
colonial, influence, still prominent in the: cities of 
Guatemala. 





FILMING A BULL ELK WITH CLEVELAND GRANT 
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AUSTRIA 
March 11—Karl Robinson 


Everyone has thrilled to the almost legendary charm 
and romance of Austria, as portrayed in music, art, 
and folk lore. In his newest color film, Karl Robinson 
captures the endless fascination of Vienna, Tyrol, 
and Salzburg . . . the small villages and their folk 
customs . . . the lovely valleys, lakes, and incom- 
parable mountains. An unforgetable, vivid study of a 
people whose role in civilization has been enormous; 
whose contribution to culture, incalculable. 


COLUMBIA RIVER ADVENTURE 
March 18—Julian Gromer 


In his newest travelogue, Julian Gromer, noted 
professional photographer and world traveler, pic- 
tures the mighty Columbia River from its source in 
beautiful Columbia Lake, nestled in the Canadian 
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ARTHUR TWOMEY WITH MEXICAN CURASSOW Rockies, down to the Pacific Ocean. The descent is one 


AND WHITE-BACKED HAWK IN HONDURAS thrilling adventure after another in settings of great 
scenic beauty and high human interest. An all-color 


picture complete with musical background. 


TROPICAL AUSTRALIA 
February 26—Alfred M. Bailey 


This marks the third consecutive season that Dr. 
Bailey, director of the Denver Museum of Natural 
History, has appeared on the Society series with his 
excellent films of Australia and the South Pacific. 
“Tropical Australia’’ centers in New South Wales 
and tropical Queensland, emphasizing the strange 
wildlife and scenic splendor of the land ‘‘down 
under.’’ It was an official Denver Museum expedition, 
in co-operation with the National Museum of Vic- 
toria. 


GREEN GOLD 
March 4—Arthur C. Twomey 


The Society audience will travel with Dr. Twomey 
to the interesting Central American republic of Hon- 
duras, land of tangled jungles and forests of bananas. 
Dr. Twomey, director of education and curator of 
ornithology at the Museum, demonstrates on color 
film that bananas truly are the ‘‘green gold’’ of 
Honduras. His film covers three Museum expeditions 
on which he has obtained the most complete collec- 


tion of the colorful Honduran bird life in existence. JULIAN GROMER ON THE UPPER COLUMBIA 





| APPLICATION FOR CARNEGIE INSTITUTE SOCIETY MEMBERSHIP 
| _| Junior Member*. . $5 _| Contributing Member. .$25-$100 


| Associate Member .$10 _| Sustaining Member .$100-$1,000 
| Supporting Member .$15 | Sponsor... . $1,000 and over 
*For members’ children under 18. 
NAME. 
STREET City AND STATE. 


Membership contributions are subject to deduction for federal income tax purposes. 
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from far WDiaces 


@ Liveliest and most fascinating aspect 
of any ivory collection are the small, 
useful objects the Japanese call netsukes. 
Nowhere else is the medium handled so 
sculpturesquely, with such fluid lines, 
such spontaneity, such imaginative in- 
terpretation, such warm, human joy. 


@ It may be their very functionalism 
freed netsukes from the restraints 
accorded art objects. For these were 
merely articles of dress. The name itself 
means a root to suspend something from. 
Primitive ancestors probably slipped 
hunting knives under their belts and 
anchored them there by means of just 
such stout, rounded objects. 





@ As the decorative impulse grew, each 
man whittled away until his favorite 
toggle had become the intricately carved 
netsuke essential to Japanese dress. 


® Identifying marks of the netsuke are 
two holes through which a thong, sup- 
porting a pouch or case, could be passed. 
With this thong brought up under the 
wearer’s belt, and caught in place by the 
netsuke nubbin, the pocket-like pouch 
was firmly anchored. 


@ This impulse to make even common- 
place objects beautiful is the same spirit 
in which we strive to produce fine, old- 
fashioned delicacies for your table. 


G?) H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 6?) 


Heinz Collection . . . Carnegie Institute 
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PERMANENT COLLECTION 


THE GREAT BRIDGE AT ROUEN 
By Camille Pissarro 
(1830-1903) 





[' the request for a painting to be lent for 
an exhibition is an honor—and it cer- 
tainly is—then repeated honors have been 
bestowed in recent years on The Great 
Bridge at Rouen by Camille Pissarro. This 
picture has been on loan seven times since 
1945. And now a signal and even excep- 
tional honor has been awarded it, for the 
Pissarro is one of two French paintings in 
the permanent collection of Carnegie In- 
stitute that will be included in the exhi- 
bition, Frencn PaintinG: 1100-1900, at 
the Institute from October 18 through De- 
cember 2. This is as if the noted canvas had 
been knighted or had the Legion of Honor 
conferred on it. The second painting to be 
included, incidentally, is The Water Lily Pool 
by Claude Monet. 

It is appropriate that Camille Pissarro 


should be represented in an exhibition of 


French painting that covers eight cen- 


36 


turies, even though he comes in the last 
period, for the Bridge was painted in 1896 
and Pissarro died seven years later. It 
should be stressed that while the artist 
was an innovator in his day, he was at no 
time an iconoclast. He ran true to the great 
tradition of French art. Georges Wilden- 
stein explained this point when, in the 
foreword to the catalogue of the exhibi- 
tion, CAMILLE Pissarro, His PLace IN ART, 
he wrote: “‘Far from setting himself up as 
a renegade of the past, he espoused the 
nineteenth century destiny of impression- 
ism as a true follower of those great tra- 
ditions, with the conviction that he and 
the other impressionists were merely add- 
ing new buttresses to the old structure 
that had slowly been built through the 
centuries by the Poussins and the Lorrains, 
the primitives and the romantics, the 
Moreaux, and all the Fontainebleau, 


Lyons, and Barbizon dynasties of painters.’ 
This is justification for his presence in any 
exhibition of French painting which sets 
forth the continuous development of the 
traditions of art. 

The Great Bridge at Rouen is oil on canvas, 
36 inches in width by 29 in height. It is 
signed in the lower left ‘‘Pissarro '96."" It 
was the artist’s representation in the 1900 
Carnegie International and was purchased 
from the exhibition through Durand-Ruel 
and Sons. In 1893 the artist began a series 
of views of Paris which he painted from 
various hotels and apartments of the 
capital. In 1896 he turned his attention to 
Rouen, the town on the Seine formerly the 
capital of Normandy, the home of Joan 
of Arc and which possessed many im- 
portant late Gothic churches. In the paint- 
ing, however, he chose to portray Rouen 
as a busy cotton manufacturing center and 
an important river port. In the picture are 
smokestacks, loading docks, ocean-going 
vessels, houses along the wharf, factories 
with mansard roofs, and, most important 
of all, the ancient bridge teeming with life 
and activity. It is one of the many bridges 
the artist loved to portray, as did his 
master, Corot, before him. It may be of 
interest to compare this painting with 
Inland City by Robert Spencer (American 
1879-1931), also in the permanent collec- 
tion. The latter is, oddly enough, a scene 
along the river of an eastern Pennsylvania 
factory town. There is undoubtedly a kin- 
ship between the two canvases and it may 
account for the fact that European artists, 
particularly French, who visit Carnegie 
Institute are always attracted to the 
Spencer picture. 

Paintings have often been compared in 
many ways to people. Certainly pictures 
have individuality and personality. They, 
like people, may be very important and 
great but, at the same time, have reserve, 
serenity, and a quiet beauty. Such a canvas 
is The Great Bridge at Rouen. Its colors do 
not scream for attention. If it were not for 
the dark smoke and the black hulls of the 
vessels in port, it might well be a sym- 
phony of blue-gray. The water of the Seine 
is a dark grey to green. The scene gives an 
impression of peace, even though it is a 
busy harbor and active industrial town. 
The artist reverts to Seurat and pointillism 
in his handling of the paint when he 


depicts the wharf which torms the lower 
section of his magnificent canvas. 

In the year of his death, Pissarro de- 
scribed his method of work: “‘I see only the 
spots. When I begin a picture, the first 
thing I try to do 1s to fix the accord. Be- 
tween the sky and the ground and the 
water, there is an inevitable relationship. 
This can be only a relationship of mene 
and herein lies the great difficulty of paint- 
ing. What I am less and less poate in 
my art, is the material side of painting 
‘the lines). The big problem to be solved 
is to gather everything—even the smallest 
details of a picture—into the harmony of 
the whole, that is to say the accord.”’ 
study of The Great Bridge at Rouen will con- 
vince one that in this painting the artist 
worked in that way and achieved the 
accord he sought. J. O'C., Jn. 





IN MEMORIAM 


ALTER R. DEMMLER, who died on 
July 25, had served with devotion 
on the boards of Carnegie Institute, Car- 
negie Library, and Carnegie Institute of 
Technology since his appointment in 1935. 
As a member of the Tech Executive Com- 
mittee, the Library and the Museum Com- 
mittees, he took an active part in carrying 
forward the programs of these institutions. 
His well-informed service in this respect 
paralleled his work during the five terms 
he served on Pittsburgh City Council, be- 
ginning in 1933. In this capacity Mr. 
Demmler became known for his hard work 
and strict adherence to principles which 
included rigid economy and a balanced 
budget. He spent much time acquainting 
himself with city business and with the 
experience of other municipal govern- 
ments, and received enthusiastic public 
support at the polls although he refused 
to promote his own friends into city jobs. 
A graduate of the Sixth Ward Public 
School, he was from 1902-33 affiliated 
with the Demmler & Schenck Company, 
dealers in kitchen equipment, established 
by his grandfather. He was active in the 
work of the Lutheran Inner Mission So- 
ciety. 
The boards of trustees of Carnegie In- 
stitute deeply regret the loss of this sincere, 
conscientious, and faithful member. 
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Ir all started on a bright 
Sunday morning in No- 
vember 1898, when one of 
the wealthiest and most 
successful men in the 
world came down to break- 
fast in his New York City 
mansion—quite sure there was nothing 
in the world that he wanted, for he had 
everything. A copy of the New York Journal 
was at his plate. Andrew Carnegie — 
it up, took one look, and discovered there 
was something he wanted—for Pittsburgh. 

The Journal pictured a huge dinosaur 
looking into the eleventh story of a sky- 
scraper on lower Broadway, followed by 
a full-page article under a scarehead an- 
nouncing *‘Most Colossal Animal Ever on 
Earth Just Found.”’ 

Yes, Mr. Carnegie wanted this monster. 
He wrote on the margin of the page: 
“Dear Chancellor, Buy this for Pitts- 
burgh,’’ and enclosed a check for $10,C00. 
The chancellor was Dr. William J. Hol- 
land, director of the recently opened Car- 
negic Museum and chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Western Pennsylvania, which 
later became the University of Pittsburgh. 

Dr. Holland was a very close friend of 
Mr. Carnegie, as well as director of the 
Museum, and Mr. Carnegie felt that if 
anyone could corral the ‘‘Most Colossal 
Animal Ever on Earth,”’ the Doctor could. 
But neither of these gentlemen knew or 
had ever heard of the man who was re- 
ported to have found the fossil bones of the 
great Brontosaurus (‘thunder lizard’’) or 
Apatosaurus, which the newspaper de- 
scribed as a “130-foot Dinosaur.’’ The 
finder was William H. (Bill) 
Laramie, Wyoming. Had they known Bill 
as others in the field knew him, they 
would have divided by two and crossed 
their fingers in hopes that everything 
would be as described. 

Dr. Holland immediately got in touch 
with Bill Reed in Laramie and arranged to 
visit him. Reed had the upper part of a 
large limb bone of a Brontosaurus which Dr. 





HOW “DIPPY” CAME TO PITTSBURGH 


By ArtuHur S. 


Reed of 
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Holland brought back to Pittsburgh, after 
signing Bill to a contract for a year with 
Carnegie Museum. Reed had told Dr. 
Holland that while he could find fossils, 
he knew nothing about preparing or de- 
scribing them, and suggested that Dr. 
Holland employ persons skilled in this 
important branch of paleontology. 

At that time the American Museum of 
Natural History in New York City was 
leading in dinosaur work, so Dr. Holland 
went to that institution to look for the 
scientists he needed. He made the offer so 
attractive that J. L. Wortman, assistant 
curator of paleontology at the Museum, 
agreed to go to Pittsburgh to organize a 
section of paleontology, but only on con- 
dition that the writer, then at the Ameri- 
can Museum, accompany him to take 
charge of the laboratories at Carnegie Mu- 
seum. After a conference this was agreed 
upon, and in April 1899, Wortman and 
Coggeshall left for Pittsburgh. Upon ar- 
rival at Carnegie, Dr. Holland, with a 
great deal of pride, introduced us to the 
upper part of the large leg bone which he 
had brought in from the West—the only 
part of that ‘““Colossal Animal’’ that was 
ever found. 


Dr. Coggeshall has been director of the Santa 
Barbara Museum of Natural History, in California, 
for the past fourteen years, and previously had di- 
rected the Illinois State Museum and the St. Paul 
Institute. From 1899 to 1929 he was at Carnegie Mu- 
seum in charge of all dinosaur work. 

Here in Pittsburgh he inaugurated the educational 
program of the Museum and also the lecture courses, 
and from 1921-25 was assistant to museum director 
Douglas Stewart. Accompanying Dr. W. J. Holland, 
Dr. Coggeshall erected the replicas of Déplodocus 
carnegie? given by Andrew Carnegie to ten foreign 
countries, and next month in CarneGiz MaGAzINE 
will describe his experiences in this connection. 

He began his museum career as a boy in the Old 
Peabody Museum at Yale University and when 
twenty-one received an offer from Henry Fairfield 
Osborn to work in paleontology at the American 
Museum of Natural History. 

As a Chautauqua and Lyceum speaker Dr. Cogges- 
hall lectured widely on the Carnegie dinosaurs. Last 
vear he received an honorary doctorate from Occi- 
dental College in California. 















Of course the news re- 
porters, 
land’s expert handling, 
had a field day with us, 
asking all the foolish 
questions they could 
think of. Most of them 
had never so much as 
heard of a dinosaur until 
Dr. Holland told them 
about this “‘Colossal 
Animal"’ that Andrew 
Carnegie was giving to 
Carnegie Museum. 

Dr. Holland believed 
in and made sure of pub- 
licity, so that day we had 
lunch with him, Presi- 
dent William N. Frew, 
Secretary Samuel Harden 
Church, and Trustee 
C. C. Mellor of the Insti- 
tute at the old Henry 
Hotel. When Wortman 
and the writer left for 
Wyoming that night, it 
was with the blessings 
and good wishes of all 
concerned. Dr. Holland 
assured us that as soon as 
we had excavated the re- 
mainder of the “‘Colossal 
Animal,’” he would visitus. 

AtChicago we outfitted 
and arranged to have delivered to us at 
Medicine Bow, Wyoming, a ton of plaster 
and a bale of burlap. This was to wrap up 
the huge bones as we excavated them. 
Literally that ton of plaster of Paris was 
the cross the writer had to bear that 
summer. 

The Overland Limited arrived in due 
time at Medicine Bow, or the Bow as it 
was called, and we met Bill Reed at the 
post office. Those who have read Owen 
Wister’s famous story of the old West, The 
Virginian, will remember that the plot 
was laid in the Medicine Bow country, 
and we can testify to the authenticity of 
the story in one respect—that the country 
in the nineties was every bit as “‘wild and 
woolly”’ as Wister pictured it. The Union 


Pacific was straightening out its tracks 
and there were nightly shooting scrapes 
in the Bow between the graders and cow- 
boys. Gambling in the saloons ran full 
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THIS STORY IN “NEW YORK JOURNAL” CAUGHT MR. CARNEGIE’S EYE 


blast and, all in all, it was a very lively 
place, particularly for a green young fellow 
of twenty-five who had never before been 
west of Pittsburgh. 

Reed had a team of horses and a farm 
wagon into which we loaded our gear and 
the ton of plaster. Early that spring the 
high water had carried away the bridge 
across the Medicine Bow River. This was 
replaced with a pontoon bridge, just flat 
timbers tied together and held up by oil 
barrels. As the bridge had no sides, the 
horses had to be unhitched and led across, 
then the wagon unloaded and pushed over. 
There was that ton of plaster in hundred- 
pound sacks, and as the writer was the 
youngest in the party he was elected to do 
the carrying. This same laborious pro- 
cedure was repeated at “‘nine-mile’’ crossing. 

We finally reached the Traber Brothers 
Ranch at the foot of the Freeze-Out 
Mountains. The location of Bill Reed's 





find was a short distance from the ranch. 
After a few days of digging, Reed had to 


admit, as we suspected, that the piece of 


leg bone which was in Pittsburgh was all 
he had ever found there, and the whole 
story of the ‘Most Colossal Animal Ever 
Found’’ was based on that fragment. 

Discouraging? Yes, it was, but bone 
hunters, like prospectors for gold and 
silver, have to take discouragement in 
their stride. 

For two months we kept doggedly 
prospecting until on the afternoon of 
July 3, 1899, we found ourselves on Sheep 
Creek in Albany County, Wyoming, about 
thirty miles from the Bow and without 
that ton of plaster which, much to my 
relief, we had left at the T. B. Ranch. 
Camp was made on Sheep Creek, with 
plenty of grass for the horses and cold 
mountain water nearby. We were to pros- 
pect the surrounding country, for we had 
seen evidence of the Jurassic outcrop in 
which the big dinosaur fossils might be 
found. 

Perhaps Diplodocus should have been 
named the Star-Spangled Dinosaur, for it 
was discovered on the Fourth of July. The 
morning of the Fourth, Wortman and 
Reed mounted horses and pulled out to 
prospect an escarpment about two miles 
away, leaving me, as the youngest mem- 
ber, the writer, to prospect afoot. 

The first indication of ““‘Dippy’’ was a 
toe bone of a hind foot. After very close 
scanning of the ground, a few pieces of 
weathered bone were found. It was then 
that the heartbeats of the writer really 
became loud, for it was the best prospect 
any of us had discovered 
in over two months of 
hard and disappointing 
work, and we did so want 
to make good with a 
dinosaur for Mr. Carnegie. 

By noon, when the boss, 
Dr. Wortman, and Reed 
returned empty-handed, 
there was enough of the 
left pelvis cleared away 
for us to feel sure we had 
at last found something 
that, while it might not 
be the ‘Most Colossal 
Dinosaur’’ ever discovered, 
indicated a splendid find. 


The rock in which the bones were en- 
cased was a joint clay, not terribly hard, 
greenish gray in color. The clay indicated 
that ‘“Dippy’’ had died in the mud of an 
ancient lake or stream and, as there had 
been almost no movement of the water, 
the skeleton was practically intact, lying 
on its right side. From the character of the 
surrounding rock, we estimated that 
‘“Dippy’s’” burial had occurred about 120 
million years ago. 

Of course, as soon as the importance of 
the find was determined, a telegram was 
dispatched to Dr. Holland in Pittsburgh 
who, in turn, notified Andrew Carnegie, 
and joy again reigned in Carnegie Museum. 

While “‘Dippy”’ was the best and most 
complete skeleton of the great dinosaurs 
ever found in position up to that time, it 
was not quite all there, for some of the 
bones had weathered away before we dis- 
covered it. 

As ‘*Dippy”’ was gradually exposed, the 
news of our find traveled and there were 
scientists from museums and universities 
visiting the quarry almost every day. 

The Union Pacific Railroad had chosen 
that year, 1899, to offer free transportation 
to all geologists who would visit and ex- 
plore Wyoming. In August Dr. Holland 
and two young men from Pittsburgh 
visited Camp Carnegie, as we had named 
our Sheep Creek Camp. 

Work went on in the laboratory during 
the winter of 1899 at high speed under the 
direction of the writer, and in the spring 
of 1900 another field party, under the 
supervision of O. A. Peterson, enlarged the 
quarry D of the previous year and another 





CAMP CARNEGIE ON SHEEP CREEK IN SOUTHEASTERN WYOMING 
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partial skeleton of a Diplodocus was un- 
covered. The present skeleton is a com- 
posite of the two, No. 84 and No. 94, for, 
by good luck, they supplemented each 
other and were of about the same size. In 
honor of Andrew Carnegie, this famous 
skeleton was described by J. B. Hatcher as 
Diplodocus carnegiet. 

“Dippy”’ is 84 feet long over the curves, 
although he had a brain no larger than a 
man’s thumb. As there was no room large 
enough in the early Museum on the second 
floor of the original building, now used 
by the Library, the mounting of this giant 
reptile presented a problem. ‘‘Dippy’’ 
therefore was one of the main factors in 
the decision of Mr. Carnegie in his gift of 
the greater edifice which bears his name. 

To carry the great weight of these 
petrified bones, an entirely new system of 
mounting was designed and perfected by 
the writer in 1904. A backbone of cast 
steel was made which supports the ver- 
tebral column. This system is now used in 
all museums. In life ‘‘Dippy’’ weighed in 
the neighborhood of thirty tons, but this 
was mainly flesh, as the bone structure was 
very light, being built on the principle of a 
bridge with maximum strength but mini- 
mum weight. Turned to stone, the bones 
are very heavy, some leg bones weighing 
as much as 800 pounds. 

To Diplodocus carnegiei goes the credit 
for making ‘‘dinosaur’’ a household word, 
for as presidents, kings, emperors, and 
czars besieged Andrew Carnegie for rep- 
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licas to be installed in their national mu- 
seums, ‘“‘Dippy’’ crashed royalty. His 
adventures in plaster on three continents 
will be told in a later issue. 


Among Our Friends 


HE Sarah Mellon Scaife Foundation 

has given $7,500 for a Pennsylvania 
Herpetological Survey. Although the Mu- 
seum’s collection of Pennsylvania am- 
phibians and reptiles is the largest in 
existence, many critical areas in the state 
have not been studied intensively. This 
grant will insure rapid completion of the 
field work required for a comprehensive 
report, comparable to Todd's Birds of 
Western Pennsylvania. 

A gift of $5,000 has been made to Car- 
negie Institute for its general purposes by 
Mrs. Henry O. Rea. This gift had been 
provided for by Mrs. Rea prior to her 
death. 

The Richard King Mellon Foundation 
has recently given $5,000 to the Museum 
for the labeling of exhibits. 

Alice Hall Cargill, a friend and promoter 
of library services, has given $360 to the 
Carnegie Library School to establish an 
emergency loan fund in her name. 

Edward Duff Balken has made another 
gift of $100 to CaRNEGIE MaGAzINeE. 

The Hilltop Garden Club has given $50 
to the Department of Fine Arts. 
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BEGINNER’S DRAWING 


Our most popular art course for adults. This is the 
course for those who have never had any previous 
training in art—or who have had some art in child- 
hood and wish to take a refresher course. Age is of no 
consequence; old and young alike come every season 
to the beginner's class. They learn to look at things 
through the eyes of an artist and put them down in 
visual form, in their own individual way. 

Instructors: E. P. Cousz, Joun ReGcan, Mavis 

BripGewaTErR, DANIEL KurRuNA. 


For Your Guidance 


Complete schedules and rates for all adult 
classes may be found on page 246. Should you 
wish additional information, please call May- 
flower 1-7300 and ask for the Division of 
Education. 





Members of Carnegie Institute Society enjoy 
a reduced tuition rate for adult courses. A 
listing of other privileges of membership, in- 
cluding the lecture series for the 1951-52 sea- 
son, is included in this issue. 
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PRINCIPLES OF COLOR AND DESIGN 


This class will get the beginning painter off to a 
good start in the elementary use oF coloe and the 
fundamentals of design. You will learn of the im- 
portance of color psychology in drawing and paint- 
ing. (This class meets from 6:45 to 8:00 p.m. Tuesdays, 
before the Carnegie Institute Society lecture begins 
in the Music Hall. 


Instructor: Josepu FirzpatRIck. 


BEGINNER’S PAINTING 


Students in this class will learn the uses and proper- 
ties of different painting materials, including the mix- 
ing and application of color. You will actually make 
paintings from still life and other conventional sub- 
jects. Some knowledge of drawing is desirable. 

Instructors: Ropert R. YounG, Joun Recan. 
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Miss Bridgewater Mr. Couse Mr. Fitzpatrick 





PREPARING PAINTINGS TO HANG IN ADULT ART 
STUDENT SHOWS AT CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 


INTERMEDIATE PAINTING 


If you have passed through the beginner stage, 
either by previous experience or by completing one of 
the above beginner's courses, this course will offer 
further advancement. Instruction in the more sophisti- 
cated techniques of painting will develop your indi- 
vidual abilities as shown in earlier training. 

Instructors: Harry Scueucu, DANiEL KuruNa. 


ADVANCED PAINTING—OIL 


A course for those who have had considerable 
previous study or experience in painting, and who 
wish to go into the more complex problems of com- 
position, technique, and interpretation. Subjects will 
be varied. Emphasis will be given pictorial design 
and the use of color. 

Instructor: Harry SCHEUCH. 


PORTRAIT AND FIGURE DRAWING AND 
PAINTING 


Learn to paint two of the most exacting subjects— 
the figure and the face—in your choice of painting 
media. To enroll, you will need some knowledge or 
experience in drawing and painting. Emphasis will 
be on study and interpretation of anatomical struc- 
ture, with the aid of live class models. 

Tastructors: Harry Scneucn, E. P. Couse, Joun 

ReGan, Rosert R. Youna. 


MURAL AND PANEL DECORATING 


A practical art course for students who have some 
knowledge of drawing and painting. Learn to design 





Mr. Regan 


7 ANe 


Mr. Kuruna Mr. Ross 
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STUDENTS TAKE TO THE WOODS TO PAINT 


useful and attractive decorations for walls of chil- 

dren's rooms, game rooms, and powder rooms, where 

individualized treatment is feasible. A practical ap- 

proach to problems of research, materials and methods. 
Instructor: Ropert R. Youn. 


Photography 


FLASH AND COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY 


Expert instruction in this beginner’s course will 
have you making sharp, clear snapshots without 
going through the painful trial-and-error stage. Be- 
ginning with camera fundamentals, the course moves 
rapidly to flash and color work, including study of 
lighting and negatives. Use of newly installed dark- 
room available for small laboratory fee. 

Instructor: James W. Ross. 


PORTRAIT PHOTOGRAPHY 


Learn to take a good portrait picture—a really 
practical art! Instruction covers basic lighting, pos- 
ing, psychology, processing, color techniques, and 
equipment. Posing and photographing models will be 
demonstrated and practiced in class. 

Instructor: ARTHUR SWOGER. 





Mr. Scheuch 


Mr. Swoger 


Mr. Young 
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LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINTING 


Individualized Christmas cards, bookplates, and 
many other decorative items are being printed today 
in the home by means of the fascinating linoleum 
block printing process. Learn to cut your own designs 
in block and produce these imaginative items for 
your own use, 

Instructor: JOHN REGAN 


SILK SCREEN PRINTING 


Another course for those who wish to make attrac- 
tive prints of their own creation. Through the won- 
derful silk screen printing process, you can easily 





THE COLONIAL CRAFT OF WEAVING IS REVIVED 
IN AN ADULT CLASS AT CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 


learn to print your own decorative designs on posters, 
cards, and many other paper and cloth items. A very 
practical as well as artistic hobby. 

Instructor: JOHN REGAN. 


WEAVING 


The weaving craft, so prominent a part of our 
American colonial life, is enjoying a modern renais- 
sance. Working on a real loom and with expert in- 
struction, you will learn to make such useful pieces as 
pillow cases, guest towels and table mats by the time 
you complete this course. A deposit is required for use 
of equipment. 

Instructor: Lots 1. CLirrorp. 


BEGINNER’S METALWORK 


You do not have to be a craftsman to enroll in this 
course; it is set up for absolute beginners. But you will 
soon be making simple but attractive jewelry—trings, 
bracelets, necklaces, and belts—from flat metal, in 
designs of your own creation. The course offers a real 
THE INSTRUCTOR AIDS A STUDENT IN THE BE- opportunity to make articles of a permanent, personal 
GINNER’S METALWORK CLASS, A NEW FEATURE nature. 

OF THE ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAM Instructor: MattHew Doy Le 





The Adult Education classes in art, photography, crafts, and natural history are 
made possible largely through the generosity of the Howard Heinz Endowment. 
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MEMBERS OF CARNEGIE INSTITUTE EXPLORER’S CLUB ENJOY NATURE HIKE IN EARLY WINTER 


BEGINNER’S TAXIDERMY 


Hunting and fishing addicts, prove to your friends 
that not all the big ones get away. Under instruction 
of a skilled museum taxidermist, you will learn how 
to collect, prepare, and mount your trophies of the 
hunting a fishing trip. Game laws are studied and 
some field trips are planned. 

Instructor: | AMES KOSINSKI. 


EXPLORER’S CLUB 


A real opportunity to get acquainted with your 
intriguing nature neighbors of the animal and plant 
kingdoms. You will also learn something about 
practical conservation, planting, and landscaping. 
This course in natural history is not overly scientific; 
it is fresh and full of meaning to everyday urban life. 
Class time will be divided between outdoor field trips 
and study of museum collections. 

Instructor: W. LeRoy Brack. 


FISHERMEN’S FLY-TYING 


The thrill of landing a fighting beauty is twice as 
great if he is hooked with a lure made by the fisher- 
man himself. This course not only teaches you to make 
a variety of fishing flies of your own design; you will 
also learn to make rods of top quality and perfor- 
mance. Field trips are planned so that you can try out 
your own gear under instruction. 

Instructor: RoLanD W. Hawks. 
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Datly Schedule of Guild Classes 


aud Tustrwetors 


Class Hours, unless otherwise indicated: 
Afternoon, 1:30 to 4:15; Evening, 7:00 to 9:45 


MONDAY AFTERNOON 


Beginner's Drawing, E. P. Couse 


MONDAY EVENING 
Beginner's Drawing, John Regan 
Beginner's Painting, Robert R. Young 
Intermediate Painting, Daniel Kuruna 
Flash and Color Photography, James W. Ross 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 
Mural and Panel Decorating, Robert R. Young 
Intermediate Painting, Harry Scheuch 


TUESDAY EVENING 
Portrait and Figure Drawing and Painting 
used), Harry Scheuch 
Principles of Color and Design (class runs from 6:45 
to 8:00 p.m. ), Joseph Fitzpatrick 
Explorer's Club, W. LeRoy Black 


model 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 
Beginner's Painting, John Regan 
Beginner's Drawing, E. P. Couse 


WEDNESDAY EVENING 
Portrait Photography (model used), Arthur Swoger 
Beginner's Drawing, Mavis Bridgewater 
Beginner's Metalwork, Matthew Doyle 
Beginner's Taxidermy, James Kosinski 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 
Portrait and Figure Drawing and Painting (10:00 a.m. 
to 3:00 p.m.; model used), Robert R. Young 


THURSDAY EVENING 
Portrait and Figure Drawing and Painting (model 
used ), E. P. Couse 
Intermediate Painting, Harry Scheuch 
Beginner's Weaving, Lois I. Clifford 
Fishermen's Fly-Tying, Roland W. Hawkins 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


Advanced Painting—Oil, Harry Scheuch 


FRIDAY EVENING 
Beginner's Drawing, Daniel Kuruna 
Beginner's Drawing, Mavis Bridgewater 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON 
Portrait and Figure Drawing and Painting 
used), John Regan 


model 


Calendar of Events 


Fall Term—12 Weeks 


September 26, 27, 28 
-October 1 


Registration. 

Classes Begin 
Thanksgiving Recess 
Christmas Recess 
End of Term. 


December 15-January 9 
January 21 


November 19-26. 


Spring Term—12 Weeks 


Registration January 25, 26, 27 
Classes Begin. February 6 
Easter Recess April 10-17 
End of Term. .May 6 


Tuttion Kates - 12 Weeks 


All Classes without Models. 

Classes with Models* 

Laboratory Fee—Photography Classes. 
Laboratory Fee—Weaving Class...... 
Deposit on Weaving Looms. . . 


Society Members Non-Members 


$14.00 $19.00 
19.00 25.00 
5.00 5.00 
5.00 5.00 
10.00 10.00 


*Tuition Rate for the longer class in Portrait and Figure Drawing and Painting (10:00 a.m. to 3:00 P.M. 
Thursday ) is $21.00 for Society members, $27.00 for non-members. 
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THE NATURALISTS BOOKSHELF 


By M. GranaMm NETTING 


Assistant Director, Carnegie Museum 


I MARRIED A DINOSAUR By Lit1an Brown. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 1950. 268 pages, 18 photo- 
graphs. $3.00. Carnegie Library call no. 915.4 B79. 


THERE'S ALWAYS ADVENTURE: THE STORY 
OF A NATURALIST’S WIFE By Grace E. Bar- 
stow Murpuy. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1951. 299 pages, 45 photographs. $4.00. Carnegie 


Library call no. 92 M9752M. 

tu husbands, I am told, are problems 
A at times, and scientific husbands, ac- 
cording to their wives, are even less 
amenable to domestication than most of 
the breed. The two books reviewed here 
are juxtaposed only because both are inti- 
mate biographies written by the under- 
standing wives of two American Museum 
of Natural History scientists. The hus- 
bands are alike chiefly in their preoccupa- 
tion with science, the wives share intense 
admiration for the accomplishments of 
their famous spouses and both write ex- 
ceedingly well. One book rollicks through 
the first years of marriage as ‘‘Mr. Bones’’ 
and ‘‘Pixie’’ hunt fossils in India and 
Burma; the other, often serious, always 
pervaded with an awareness of beauty in 
many lands, covers a long span of years, 
from an ornithologist’ s courtship to romp- 
ing with grandchildren. Each book is 
fascinating and rewarding reading, but 
they are so different that any further com- 
parison would be mutually unfair. 

With breath-taking suddenness Lilian 
Brown found herself on a so-called honey- 
moon “‘in the Siwalik Hills—a strip of lost 
world bordering the Himalayas and famed 
as India’s foremost ghouling grounds.’’ A 
short while earlier she had graduated from 
an upstate New York convent and em- 
barked on a world cruise, which was in- 
terrupted when a shipboard romance culmi- 
saad: in a wedding in a palm-shaded 
chapel in Calcutta. Instead re romantic 
honeymoon in the Vale of Kashmir, be- 
loved of the Great Moguls and Laurence 
Hope, Barnum Brown, who ‘‘dug bones 
for a living’’ whisked his bride to what he 
considered “‘God's country’’ because it 
boasted “‘more skeletons to the square 
mile than any other part of the Orient.” 


To his wife ‘‘it looked as if the devil had 
long since taken title.’ 

Fortunately a friendly English Briga- 
dier lent the Browns his head servant, 
Abdul Azziz—''a wonder-working jinni 
straight out of the Arabian Nights... A 
big Punjabi Mussulman from Rawalpindi, 
with the body of a Hercules and the face 
of a baby.’ Their mascot, until killed by 
a leopard, was a Spaniel pup “‘named Taj, 
alias Lace Pants,’ whose habit of climb- 
ing inside of Abdul’s baggy pantaloons, 
when their owner was kneeling at prayer, 
indicated a woeful disregard of the Mo- 
hammedan religion. 

Eventually Pixie went to the Vale of 
Kashmir to rent a houseboat for the long 
deferred honeymoon. She floated *‘through 
masses of pink lotus into Nishat, the Gar- 
den of Delight, Jehangir’s rendezvous with 
Nur Mahal, his ‘Light of the Palace.’ ’ 
Her hands were pale beside the Shalimar as 
she ripped open messages from her husband 
expected to announce his arrival, but 
crushingly inquiring whether she had seen 
any fossils in the Vale. Finally, a telegram 
arrived: “‘Kashmir trip off. Leaving for 
Baluchistan. Meet me in ‘Pindi.’*’ Her 
dreams ‘‘ended in a grand rush for more 
bones in more God-forsaken country on the 
wild-west frontier of India’’ for she re- 
plied bravely: ‘“‘Can’t wait to see you. 
Wonderful news about Baluchistan. Re- 
turning “Pindi’ immediately.” 

I have long admired Barnum Brown as 
a paleontologist; now I have cause to re- 
spect his perspicacity. No other nickname 
could possibly be so apt for Mrs. Brown 

‘“Pixie,”"’ for her book is delightfully 
pixilated. Humor, never malicious, corus- 
cates on every page. Furthermore she has 
the childlike, fairy gift of genuine affec- 
tion for people, irrespective of their color 
or race. She was a ‘‘baby sitter’’ for low- 
caste Hindu farmers, visited tattered but 
high-caste fighting Rajputs, inspected the 
kitchen of Buddist friars, literally bought 
the skirt off a friendly Kachin, and was 
entertained by the bejeweled Maharaja of 
Patiala. She writes sympathetically of 


these and other peoples in both Burma and 
India, without the slightest hint of con- 
descension. The hilarious antics of Bimbo 
Brown, orphaned baby elephant, Barnum’s 
tangle with the tripod, monkey visitors in 

hotel in Simla, King Min’s failure to 
reach his goal of four hundred and fifty 
wives, and a host of other anecdotes are 
recounted with irrepressible wit. After 
reading this book I commend Pixie to the 
United Nations as an ambassador of good 
will. I think Barnum, armed only with a 
geologist’s pick, could find fossils wherever 
they occur, but I think Pixie could hurdle 
any barrier of language and be welcomed 
wherever there are women, children, and 
animals. 

Unlike Pixie, whom I have never met, 
Grace Murphy, whom I met in person only 
on one occasion years ago, is an old friend 
I came to know through reading her hus- 
band’s letters to her, published as Logbook 
for Grace and reviewed in CARNEGIE MaGa- 
zINE, November 1947. The Murphys are a 
letter-writing family, for this book also 
had its genesis in letters—letters written 
by Mrs. Murphy to her mother. Unlike 
the Logbook, however, the letters in this 
case have merely served as source material 
for a continuous narrative, which is bound 
together by a strong philosophical motif 
that could not have been inherent in the 
early missives. 

There's Always Adventure should be read 
by every naturalist for sheer enjoyment of 
the accounts of animals observed and 
places visited, but also for the purpose of 
self-examination. At various points I 
found myself wondering ‘‘Is that how I 
appear to my family when I’m mulling 
over some scientific problem or trying to 
finish a manuscript three days after the 
deadline?’’ We can enjoy and benefit from 
this book, but I am not certain that any 
male naturalist should attempt to review 
it. Perhaps only naturalists’ wives—'‘‘ex- 
cellent whipping boys when a man is 
nervously concentrating’’—can evaluate it 
properly. 

Certainly Grace Murphy has done a 
superb job of demonstrating, using her 
husband’s ornithological and oceanograph- 
ic studies as cases in point, how research 
for its own sake often produces results of 
unsuspected significance. Naturalists’ 
“work presents one of the greatest pleas- 
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ures and most stimulating experiences on 
earth, besides its immeasurable practical 
value. The public takes it as a free 
gift. There is nothing that can be given 
back to a naturalist beyond the financial 
support that keeps his projects going. The 
naturalist would hardly take time to look 
away from his work long enough to tally 
effect or use of what he is accomplishing. 
As a breed, they are like that. They say 
now and then: ‘We are all a little crazy.’ 
At times it seems understatement. But 
their work is never crazy; it constitutes 
knowledge of this whole wide earth—one 
of the happiest, most thrilling and in- 
valuable inquirings into things that can 
be found.”’ 

It would be easy to allude in sequential 
fashion to the absorbingly interesting 
travels of some or all of the Murphys—to 
Peru, Chile, Europe, Ireland, the South- 
west, Ecuador, South Carolina, New 
Zealand, but this is profoundly more than 
the travel diary of a traveling family. 
Whether it is a great book I am wary of 
claiming until I have reread it in moments 
of reflective leisure. It is unquestionably 
the intimate saga of a great family, mani- 
festly exceeding the norm in physical 
stature and in intellectual attainments. 
Their deep affection for one another is as 
evident as their enthusiasm for varied ex- 
periences. 

Yet even after the heavy threads of field 
experiences and family life are raveled out, 
a strong fabric remains—the mature judg- 
ments of a perceptive and sentient woman, 
acutely sensitive to beauty, handicapped 
by progressive deafness, upon the world 
at large. Of many marked passages I 
should like to quote, I think the following 
is most important if we are to achieve the 
peaceful world Mrs. Murphy and all of us 
so ardently desire: 


I believe that in women there is enormous latent 
strength for guarding human life, including using re- 
sources to feed and care for everyone without going 
into any kind of red. Indeed we must walk beside our 
men in patience and in loyalty, but only when we 
have learned to keep our eyes on life beyond for the 
world’s need will we have slipped out from under the 
historic domination of the male. The sexes together, 
but not singly or at odds, can solve any problems 
from the personal ones of marriage to the world-wide 
matters of government. To me, the most important 
part of Bob’s work in natural history is the fact that 
all research in natural science is the base of world 


food supplies. 
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